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W. P. Jolly. Sir Oliver Lodge: Physical Re- 
searcher and Scientist. 256 pp., illus., sources, 
index. London: Constable, 1974. £3.95. 


In this first biography of Oliver Lodge 
(1851-1940), W. P. Jolly focuses on the 
personal aspects of the British physicist’s 
life as a scientist, psychical researcher, and 
popular sage. Despite serious flaws, this 
work makes two substantial contributions. 
The lively and generally accurate presenta- 
tion will encourage further investigation 
of Lodge, an important but neglected fig- 
ure. The biography also introduces materi- 
als that have been available only in British 
archives and private collections. Most of 
these sources add color and texture to the 
social and intellectual fabric of Lodge’s life, 
and a few seriously modify the conclusions 
that can be drawn from public documents 
alone. 

Professor Jolly treats Lodge’s life 
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chronologically and suggests that it be con- 
sidered in terms of four periods of roughly 
twenty years each. Within this framework 
he brings together Lodge’s many interests 
and tells an enjoyable story of this contro- 
versial spokesman who addressed many 
issues that cleaved British science and soci- 
ety. 

Lodge’s childhood, early apprenticeship 
in his father’s business, and burgeoning 
interest in science compose the first period. 
His youth culminated in his going up to 
University College London in 1874. Over 
the next twenty-six years Lodge gained his 
D.Sc. and won his academic plaudits as 
professor of physics at University College 
Liverpool. Half the book is devoted to this 
era, which saw the bulk of Lodge’s work 
in electromagnetism and ether theory, his 
involvement in psychical research, and his 
rise in social and cultural circles. 

In 1900 Lodge left Liverpool to become 
principal of the new Birmingham Univer- 
sity, thus ushering in the third period. Jolly 
depicts Lodge’s withdrawal from physical 
research, continued involvement in social 
issues, rise as a public figure, and growing 
interest in relating psychical research and 
physical science with a philosophy of the 
ether. Lodge retired as principal in 1920 
but remained a popular lecturer and pro- 
lific author for fifteen years. During these 
years he formulated his philosophy of the 
ether, advocated the spiritism he thought 
supported psychical research, and was ac- 
cepted by all as one of the loved and 
respected grand old men of British science. 
The lone chapter devoted to this period 
documents Lodge’s popularity well but 
treats his philosophy cursorily. 

The biography’s strictly chronological 
approach hampers a thorough under- 
standing of Lodge in two ways. The dis- 
tinction of four periods blurs several of 
the most dramatic shifts in Lodge’s thought 
and expression. The most obvious example 
is that of the death of Lodge's youngest 
son in the French trenches of 1915 and 
the subsequent publication of Raymond. 
Other important shifts include Lodge’s 
electromagnetic researches of 1887, the 
1889-1890 sittings with the psychic medi- 
um Mrs. Piper, the ether-drag experiments 
of 1892, and Lodge's presidency of the 
Society for Psychical Research from 1901 
to 1903. Although none of these develop- 
ments is ignored, I believe the chronologi- 
cal framework hides their significance. 
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More important, the chronological ap- 
proach does not uncover a thematic struc- 
ture that coherently illuminates the devel- 
opment of Lodge’s work in or ideas on 
physics and psychical research. The book 
jumps from one topic to another, dealing 
lightly with some and in great depth with 
others, but rarely tying them together with 
more than a time line. 

For example, Jolly admirably details epi- 
sodes such as Lodge’s friendly corre- 
spondence with John Ruskin (pp. 67-77) 
but describes the more prosaic investiga- 
tions in physics and psychical research 
neither as well nor as accurately. Lodge's 
work on electromagnetic radiation and the 
relation between matter and the ether—re- 
searches for which the Royal Society 
awarded him the Rumford Medal in 
1898—are seen ahistorically in terms of 
the invention of the radio and the formula- 
tion of the special theory of relativity. The 
patent fights between Lodge and M. G. 
Marconi (pp. 147-153) receive greater em- 
phasis than the independent detection of 
electromagnetic waves by Lodge and 
Heinrich Hertz (p. 87). Lodge's elaborate 
attempts to detect ether drag are described 
more adequately, but their significance is 
oversimplified by the vague claim that they 
provided “part of the evidence upon which 
Einstein built the relativity theory. . . .” 
(p. 60) 

‘The most flagrant misinterpretation of 
Lodge's early psychical research is found 
in the description of the investigation of 
Mrs. Piper (pp. 92-96). The judgment of 
the effect of Mrs. Piper on Lodge's beliefs 
is slanted by following his biography of 
1933 rather than the original “Record of 
Observations of Certain Phenomena of 
Trance” published in the Proceedings of the 
Society for Psychical Research in 1890. 

Several organizational and technical 
oversights detract from the utility of this 
biography. Neither table of contents, chap- 
ter headings, nor subheadings aid the 
reader in following the story. Some inter- 
esting points are not referenced (e.g., 
Lodge’s “temptations,” p. 33, and “sexual 
frustrations,” p. 42), and the footnotes 
never reveal the page of the book or the 
author and title of the journal article re- 
ferred to. The bibliography is negligible 
and even fails to direct the interested reader 
to the definitive bibliography of Lodge's 
writings compiled by Theodore Besterman. 

The biography provides only a superfi- 
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cial understanding of Lodge’s physics and 
psychical research. Nonetheless, Jolly has 
drawn an intimate and intriguing portrait 
that should inspire further inquiry into 
these areas. 
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